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The Agricultural Situation 


[Ke A 


Outlook for 1953 


GENERAL 


The Immediate Background 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers during the 12 months of 1951 
reached an average of 334 of the 1910-14 base period. This is the all- 


time record for any yearly average to date. 


Prices in 1952 have been consistently lower than in 1951. During 
the first 11 months, prices received have averaged 309 percent of the 
1910-14 average with the heaviest declines occurring after September. 


However, prices received do not always reflect the net income 
position of farmers. Prices paid have continued to rise since the end 
of World War II with the exception of a small, temiporary drop in the 
recession of 1949. In 1949, the purchasing power index dropped back 
to the level of the war-year average of 101 (1910-14100). In spite of 
increases in the prices paid by farmers for goods used in production 
and family living, the purchasing power index of Oklahoma farm products 
rose to 107 in 1950 and then to the post-war peak of 117 in 1951—the 
highest since the record levels of purchasing power of farm products 
in 1918 and 1919. However, in spite of the high 1951 average, the drop 
in purchasing power was evident by the middle of that year. 


By January, 1952, the purchasing power index had dropped to 111 
and has been followed by a gradual and fairly consistent drop to 99 in 
November, the most recent figure available at the time of writing. 


Gross farm income has increased since the war, but rising costs 


have limited the increase in net income. (See Farm Income, page 99). 


The Outlook 


Demand and Prices.—The demand for farm products is expected to 
remain high during 1953. High level employment is expected to con- 
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tinue, and wage rates and consumer incomes will probably rise until the 
middle of the year. They are likely to average higher for the year 
than in 1952. 


The rate of spending for defense is likely to increase to reach an 
annual rate of 55 to 60 billion dollars by the second half of 1953. 
Defense spending may reach its peak and level off during the year 
unless there is a step-up in the preparedness program. The step-up 
could result from the Dulles Russian-containment philosophy, which would 
let Russia know that a multi-nation striking force would immediately 
go into action if any other non-communist country is attacked. 


Since the beginning of the Korean conflict a total of 129 billion 
dollars has been made available for military procurement and _ con- 
struction. Of this total, at the end of September, 1952, deliveries 
amounted to only 41 billion dollars’ worth, and 58 billions were in 
process or on order. Contracts for the remaining 30 billions are expected 
to be made by mid-1953 to make a total of about 88 billion worth 


yet to be delivered. Nathan Koffsky of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics records that in the third quarter of 1952, the national security 
programs accounted for about 14 percent of the nation’s total output 
of goods and services compared with 12 percent a year earlier and 
with 6 percent at the time of the Korean outbreak. With the antici- 
pated increase in the rate of spending, the defense program may account 
for a slightly larger share of our total output in 1953. 


The United States Department of Commerce has estimated that 
between the end of World War II and December 31, 1952, the indus- 
trial capacity of the United States will have increased approximately 
50 percent. There is no immediate sign of weakening but the expansion 
already accomplished, coupled with the expressed fear of over-expansion 
by some businessmen, and the higher risk to capital investment, would 
suggest the probability of some eventual slowing down in the rate of 
expansion of the total industrial plant. It is probable that the new 
investment in total plant and equipment in 1953 will not exceed that 


of 1952. 


Expenditures by state and local governments will probably increase 
through 1953. School construction has not yet increased enough to take 
care of the post-war increase in the birth rate, and street and highway 
construction also lags behind the needs. Residential construction promises 
to be at fairly high levels in 1953. 
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Exports to Decline 


The export demand for farm products is likely to be reduced in 
1953—perhaps as much as 20 percent below the near-record of 4 billion 
dollars in 1951-52. Exports were already dropping during the later 
months of 1952. There is increased farm production in the rest of the 
world as post-war recoveries bring other nations closer to their former 
potential trade relationships. Also, a dollar shortage in importing coun- 
tries may continue through the year. The U. S. continues to have an 
overall balance of exports over imports in spite of the fact that this 
is a creditor nation. American dollars in importing countries must pay 
not only for balances on the trade account, but must also pay interest 
and principal on American foreign investments and loans as they come 
due. In addition, many of these nations must obtain military and indus- 
trial equipment from the United States. 


Prospects for a continued large volume of farm product marketings 
in 1953 coupled with the reduction in export demand suggest that prices 
received for both crops and livestock in 1953 will likely average a little 
lower than in 1952 in spite of the continued high levels of economic 
activity.—G. P. Collins. 


FARM INCOME SITUATION 


With average growing conditions, the volume of marketings should 
be large enough to minimize any decline in total cash receipts. United 
States farmers will receive about 33.5 billion dollars for farm marketings 
in 1952. They are not likely to receive more than this amount in 1953 


and may receive less. 


Gross farm income includes, in addition, the value of home-consumed 
farm products, the rental value of farm dwellings, and government 


payments to farmers. No great changes are expected in either rental 
values or government payments, but because of the anticipated lower 
agricultural prices, the value of home-consumed farm products may be 
down. Thus, gross farm income could be down from the 37.6 billion 
dollar level of 1952. 


Farm production expenses have been consistently moving upward 
during the past few years. In 1952, production expenses were about 
one billion dollars higher than in 1951. In 1953, they are expected 
to be up another one-half billion dollars to a total of about 24 billion 
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dollars. For a more complete analysis of trends in the prices of these 
production expenses see Farm Cost Situation, page 100). 


Gross income of approximately 37.5 billion dollars minus production 
expenses of about 24 billion dollars will give a net farm income of 
approximately 13.5 billion dollars for 1953. This is about 5 percent 
less than farmers received in 1952 and is due to the squeeze between 


lower prices and rising costs—Leo V. Blakley. 


FARM COST SITUATION 


The drop of the farm parity ratio to 99 percent in November may 
serve as a warning reminder that there are still two elements in the 
profit equation, namely income and costs. When prices are rising and 
incomes are relatively high, costs receive less attention. However 
with declining wholesale prices for farm products and continually 
rising retail prices, the cost-price squeeze makes economy of production 
an important item for consideration in farm operation, In_ fact, 
careful planning for economical operation may be more important 
than emphasis on volume of production. 


In general, labor and industrial products required for farming are 
still rising in price. Farm products entering into farm operation partly 
represent income to other farmers, but include an increasing amount of 
processing which follows the price line of industrial products. Costs of 
ownership, which are increasing, are related to property valuations and 
demands for public services. Finally, the translation of dollars of net 
income into satisfactions depends on what can be bought with the 
money in relation to what is wanted in the way of consumption goods 
both now and later. A rising standard of living implies a rising level 


of cash requirements. 


Labor 


Farm Labor.—The decline in the number of farm workers in the United 
States is continuing. Farm employment of family workers in 1952 
averaged 15 percent and hired workers 20 percent below prewar (1935- 
39) employment. Farmers who may need year-round workers should 
be watchful for prospects and get them into training promptly. 


Farm Wages.—Farm wages stand at more than four times their 1935-39 
levels after advancing 7 or 8 percent in the last year. A further rise, 
probably less than 5 percent, is expected in 1953. This situation makes 
it imperative that workers be fully and efficiently utilized in the direct 


labor of production. 
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Industrial Products 


Machinery and Equipment.—Farm machinery prices average double the 
1935-39 figures, having risen 4 percent in the past year, Further price 
rises may be expected. Fuel and motor supplies are also high priced, but 
tires are cheaper than in previous years. Output of farm machinery 
has declined, owing partly to work stoppages and diversion of steel 
to defense production. However, ten or more years of heavy pur- 
chases by farmers have built up generally adequate inventories on most 
farms. For this reason, shortages should not greatly hamper the 1953 
farm production program. Even at twice the level of prewar prices, 
necessary machinery is cheaper than farm labor at four times prewar. 


Building and Fencing Materials.—Supplies of building materials are 
expected to be adequate at about the same price levels as in 1952. 
Metal materials, including barbed and woven wire, are expected to 
remain relatively scarce and high priced. At 240 percent of 1935-39, 
building prices are higher than machinery prices. Only necessary struc- 
tures that use labor efficiently should be contemplated. 


Fertilizer.—Available supplies of the three main plant foods in com- 
mercial fertilizers are expected to exceed those of last year by ap- 
proximately the following percentages: nitrogen—l1; phosphates—10; 
and potash—17. Prices are about 3 percent above those of last year 
and may rise further. Critical needs should be attended to in advance 
of expected use. 


Prices of commercial fertilizers average only about 50 percent above 
those of 1935-39 and thus constitute one of the cheapest ingredients 
going into farm production, It would be shortsighted economy to use 
expensive seed, land, labor, and machinery and withhold commercial 
fertilizers where their use would economically improve yields or quality. 


Miscellaneous Supplies.—Prices of miscellaneous farm supplies average 
about twice the 1935-39 levels. The shortages of metal materials have 
already been mentioned in connection with building and fencing sup- 
plies. These would also influence the situation regarding metallic 
poisons used for the control of insects, diseases, and weeds, were it not 
for the fact that dry weather restricted the development of pests in some 
areas and thereby conserved the supply of many pest-killers. Supplies 
of these items and of containers, cotton bags, and bale ties are expected 
to be adequate at prices similar to those of 1952. 


Seed.—Seed prices and supplies are spotted with some higher prices 
during the coming year and some lower prices. Consequently, some 
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substitution may be desirable. For a more complete analysis, consult 
the Seed Situation, page 110. 


Feed.—W ith the exception of corn in the cornbelt, most feed prices are 
higher than a year ago and are not expected to decline significantly 
during the current feeding season. Feed prices generally average around 
240 percent of the 1935-39 levels. Drought areas particularly may ex- 
pect higher prices of grain and hay, although national supplies per 
animal unit are about the same as a year ago. 


As an emergency measure it is sometimes possible to survive a 


drought or temporary shortage period by the use of materials available 
on the farm, especially roughages not ordinarily regarded as feedstuffs. 
These may include straw, old fodder, corncobs, weeds, and certain 
cash crop residues such as cotton boll hulls that are of relatively low 
feeding value, ‘This substitute may be made provided the labor 
cost is not prohibitive and the roughages can be properly supplemented. 


Livestock.—The beginning livestock farmer will find that prices for 
certain foundation animals are somewhat lower than in 1951, particularly 
for hogs, sheep, and beef cattle, and also to some extent for dairy cows, 
for which prices have declined as a result of the decrease in price of 
feeder and slaughter cattle. Prices paid by farmers for livestock for the 
first ten months of 1952 were 348 percent of the 1935-39 level as com- 
pared with 395 to 400 percent in 1951. 


To some extent, however, reduced prices paid by the farmer for 
foundation livestock may be somewhat offset by a reduction in the 
price received later for the fed product. Dairying is at present in a 
more favorable position in this respect than is beet production, for 
milk prices have remained higher relative to animal and feed costs 
than have beef prices. However, this statement is not equally true 
of butterfat. 


Cost of Ownership 


Farm Real Estate.—The rise in farm real estate values appears to have 
slowed down owing to relative stability in prices of farm products and 
reduced inflationary pressures on commerce and industry. Rising 
production costs and any decline in gross income that may occur in 
farming may stop the land price rise altogether. Rentals on a cash 
basis were 5 percent higher in 1952 than in 1951. Since these con- 
tracts are slow to respond to small changes in farm income, and since 
landlords’ expenses will be higher, no reduction in cash rents is ex- 
pected in 1953. Crop-share rentals may not be quite as high as cash 
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rents. Livestock-share rentals probably will be lower in 1953 than 
in 1952. With land values up, the rate of return on the investment in 
farm real estate may be slightly down in 1953. 


Interest.—Total interest charges in 1952 were 8 percent higher on 
farm mortgage debts and 10 to 15 percent higher on short-term debts 
than in 1951. A further increase of 7 percent in mortgage interest 
charges and an appreciable increase in short-term interest charges are ex- 
pected in 1953. Farm mortgage indebtedness has increased continually 
since 1946 but still represents a relatively low percentage of the value 
of farm real estate. Short-term debts have doubled since 1940 and are 
now at an all-time high, exceeding mortgage indebtedness in total 
amount. These still do not represent an excessive proportion of the 
total asset value, but some farmers can effect a saving in costs of 
financing by converting short-term debts into mortgages. Increases in 
interest charges result more at present from higher property values and 
amount of indebtedness rather than from increased interest rates. 


Insurance.—Insurance rates have shown a tendency to decline.  In- 
creases in the amount of insurance have, in many cases, failed to keep 
pace with increased property values, so that many farmers are under- 


insured. 


Taxes.—Both levies and assessments for real estate and personal property 
taxes are expected to continue to increase in line with increased costs 
and demands for public services. Income taxes will likely depend upon 
farm income levels. Methods of tax accounting may influence the 
amount of tax to be paid, however, so that careful record keeping and 
attention to computation may be profitable to some farmers. 


Farm Family Living 


Living costs depend on both the price and the quantity of the items 
consumed. Food prices have more than doubled and nonfood prices 
increased by more than two-thirds since 1935-39. The average of con- 
sumers’ prices for moderate income families in large cities in October 
stood at 191 percent of the 1935-39 figure. No marked decline in 
these prices is expected in 1953. Recent reductions in meat prices 
are almost offset by recent advances in a miscellaneous category in- 
cluding medical care and drugs, household operation, recreation, per- 
sonal care, and transportation. 


Not all of farm family living is purchased. From one-third to 
two-thirds of the total value of the food supply is produced at home, 
the proportion varying with the area and type of farming. However, 
the proportion has declined since 1940, with fewer farm families 
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producing gardens and slaughtering animals for home consumption. 
This trend toward buying more products at retail stores tends to in- 
crease total food expenditures, as more industrial wages and other 
services are included in the prices. In many instances, increased buying 
may represent a saving in labor and partial release of workers for 
farm production. However, it also represents a demand for more food 
processing and packaging services. Marketing charges have risen sharply 
and are not likely to decline very much in the immediate future. 


Housing and equipment, as well as clothing demands, are increasing. 
Available evidence indicates that farm families are gaining on their 
city cousins in levels of living, though they still have far to go to reach 
par in some respects. Electricity has brought a chain of conveniences 
in its wake but at an increased cash expenditure for living. Without 
condoning drugery, it is fair to point out that this contributes toward 
a rising trend in cash requirements. This demand for more things 
will be as important as consumers’ prices in keeping farm family living 
costs on an increasing trend in the year ahead.—F. L. Underwood. 


THE FARM FINANCE SITUATION 


Assets and Liabilities 


Total assets of United States farmers are expected to amount to 
more than 172 billion, one hundred million dollars by January 1, 1953. 
This is an increase of 2 percent above the value on January 1, 1952. 
But the rate of increase in value is slowing down. Last year the assets 
increased by 9 percent and the year before they increased 12 percent. 


Against these assets of over 172 billion are farm real estate mort- 
gage debts amounting to six billion, seven hundred million dollars and 
other farm debts of nine billion, two hundred million dollars for a total 
farm debt of almost 16 billion dollars. The farm mortgage debt is a little 
more than 6 percent greater than it was at the beginning of this year. 
The other farm indebtedness is over 16 percent higher. 


Agriculture as a whole is in a reasonably sound condition. The 


farm plant is in good condition; farmers’ financial reserves are sub- 
stantial, and farm debts are still low in relation to farm assets and 
farm income. However, agriculture now is in a position that is especially 
hard to forecast. The current outlook indicates that 1953 will be about 
like 1952 with net incomes possibly a little lower. After that time there 


could be some weakening of the situation. 
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Credit 

While the farm debts are small as a percent of total values, they 
are tremendously important to those individual farmers whose debts 
have become high. Many bankers are beginning to feel that the demand 
for new loans may exceed the availability of funds. It may be necessary 
for bankers to make closer contacts with correspondent banks, insur- 


ance companies and other primary lenders. 


Individual bankers are examining their loan applications more 
critically and financial institutions which lend to banks are looking at 
the local bank’s record more closely. 


There may be some credit squeeze for those borrowers who do not 
plan ahead for systematic financing. Farmers would be well advised to 
discuss their credit needs for an entire year with their credit agencies. 
Many analysts predict that major farm credit problems lie ahead. 


There is money to be loaned, but borrowers may have to show 
evidence of rea! financial soundness in order to bring some of these 
funds into the stream of credit. Many credit agencies have had experience 
with farm loans only in periods of rising price levels. They are wonder- 
ing what policies should be if prices level off or fall. The emphasis 


is going to be on efficiency of farm operations instead of dependence on 


rising prices.—G. P. Collins. 
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“A cellar full of tires! A freezer full of turkeys! A bin full of sugar! And it 
turns out to be hay that’s short!” 











—From Capper’s Farmer. 
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Crops 


COTTON 


The cotton supply in the United States for the 1952-53 season is 
estimated to be about 17.9 million bales or about 500 thousand bales 
larger than the 1951-52 supply. This supply includes the 1952 crop of 
about 15.0 million bales based on the December 1 estimate,’ a carry- 
over of 2.7 million bales, and imports of about 150 thousand bales. 


The total disappearance of cotton for the 1952-53 season is expected 
to be about 14.0 million bales as compared with 14.8 million bales for 
last season. Also, it is estimated that out of the total disappearance, 
domestic consumption will likely be around 9.5 million bales or 300 
thousand bales more than last season, and exports will probably be about 
4.5 million bales or around 1.0 million bales less than the amount exported 
in 1951-52.? 


If the disappearance as projected for 1953 occurs, the carry-over 
on August 1, 1953, will be about 3.9 million bales. The carry-over on 
the same date for 1951 and 1952 was 2.3 and 2.7 million bales, re- 
spectively. For the five-year period 1948-52, the average carry-over 


was 4.0 million bales. 


According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, “Stocks at the 
beginning of the current season in foreign non-communist countries 
totaled about 2.2 million bales more than a year earlier. . . . Stocks 
were about 8.1 and 10.3 million bales on August 1, 1951 and 1952, re- 
spectively. . . .production in foreign non-communist countries is estimated 
to be about the same as last year, although current estimates may be 
revised later in the 1952-53 marketing year.” 


The following comments on the cotton export market situation are 
summarized from a report emanating from the Office of Foreign Agri- 


cultural Relations:* 





1 Oklahoma Crop Report, BAE, USDA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, December 8, 1952. 

2 The Cotton Situation, BAE, USDA, September-October, 1952, p. 3. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Charles H. Barber, “U. S$. Exports Still Lagging,’’ Foreign Crops and Markets, USDA 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, D. C., December 1, 1952, pp. 513, 
518-520, 
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“Stocks of cotton in importing countries on August 1, 1952, were adequate, 
but not above normal, except in India, to a lesser extent in the United King- 
dom, and in a few smaller consuming countries.” Reports from European mills 
indicate that textile export sales are slow but that domestic sales have improv- 
ed. “Under these conditions mill buyers have been cautiously waiting out 
the downtrend in world cotton prices as far as stocks on hand will permit.” 


Fairly large stocks of cotton are available for the export market. “However, 
a sizable portion of the stocks accumulated from previous crops are low 
grades that are difficult to sell Another large part, 2.4 million bales, . . . 
is composed of Egyptian cotton not used interchangeably with other growths 
to any appreciable extent.” 


From the standpoint of price, current prices in the export markets are ‘only 
slightly above or below the level of United States cotton prices.” In view of 
“the greatly improved dollar position of nearly all cotton importing countries,” 
the current mill stocks, and the United States cotton prices relative to world 
prices, it is not unlikely that foreign spinners will be interested in heavy pur- 
chases of United States cotton before all surpluses of competitive foreign cot- 
ton are exhausted. 


zs The present outlook for next year’s cotton acreage in foreign countries, 
base d on preliminary reports from abroad, indicates that some overall reduc- 
tion may be anticipated largely because of the sharp decline in cotton prices 
from the high levels of 1951 and early 1952. Also, the fact that production of 
food crops was reduced in favor of cotton in the past 2 years has resulted in 
more attractive prices for food commodities this year than for cotton.” 


“This situation could be changed by a number of developments before plant- 
ing of the next crop is begun in the Northern Hemisphere. However, if 
the prospects for some decline in cotton production still hold during the next 
six months and the surpluses of cotton to enter world markets in 1953-54 ap- 
pear to be lower, it is possible that foreign spinners will find it advisable to 
build up their currently low stocks with the low-priced cotton available from 
1952-53 supplies. All the above factors point to a possibility of con- 
siderable improvement in the rate of exports of United States cotton before 
the end of the current season.” 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced that no acreage 
allotments or marketing quotas will be required on upland or extra-long 
staple cotton produced in 1953. Also, acreage planted to cotton in 
1953 will be considered as a part of the base acreage in setting future 
acreage allotments.’ Prices for cotton will be supported at 90 percent 
of the parity price through 1954.—Raymond B. Marshall. 


WHEAT 

Wheat supplies are more than ample now. Prices consequently will 
average slightly below loan levels. The outlook next year will be largely 
influenced by the effects of drought and foreign trade conditions. 





5. U.S.D.A. Office of Information. Press Release (U.S.D.A. 2184-52) 
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1952-53 Supplies 

That supplies will be ample until a new crop next summer is seen 
by the fact that the yearly total is 1,577 million bushels, third largest on 
record. This is more than twice the amount of 700 million bushels 
ordinarily used in this country. Even if exports are as large as 325 
million bushels, the carryover at the end of the crop year will be ap- 


proximately 550 million bushels. 


As a result of these large supplies, prices to farmers during the year 
will average slightly below the effective loan level of $2.20, less storage 


deduction. 


1953-54 Supplies 


Production does not need to be at a record level in 1953 to make 


total supplies very large or even of record size. The carryover alone 


on July 1, 1953, will be at least twice that of the previous July 1. 


At present an estimate of 1953 production can be little more than 
speculation. As a result of large supplies on hand, the national wheat 
goal for 1955 is just 72 million seeded acres as compared to the 77.5 
million acres seeded for the 1952 crop. The net effect of the lower 
goal is not known. 

The drought, which has been partially relieved, is one factor of 
major importance. By the first of December much acreage in the South- 
west remained to be planted — perhaps 20 to 25 percent. In addition, 
much damage had been done to wheat already up in some areas. These 


conditions surely do not suggest a bumper crop. 


Total supplies for 1953-54 therefore could easily be less than for 


1952-53, but ample for domestic and foreign needs. 


1953-54 Demand 


Should production turn out to be relatively small, there will be some 
strengthening of wheat prices. Otherwise prices will not differ greatly 
as long as the present wheat loan program remains in effect. 

Domestic demand is expected to be about the same in 1953 as in 
1952. Consequently, domestic consumption will likely be about the 
same — 700 million bushels. 

There is no indication that the export demand will increase. If any- 
thing, some decrease is in prospect. The International Wheat Agreement, 
under which we have a quota of approximately 250 million bushels annu- 
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ally, expires with the current 1952-53 year. Negotiations have not been 
completed for a new agreement, but will be resumed again in January.— 


Adlowe L. Larson. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROPS 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Poor weather reduced the output of many fruits and vegetables 
in 1952. Short supplies and high consumer demand resulted in relatively 
high prices for some fruits and vegetables. Demand should continue 
high in 1953, but average weather will increase the supply of some of 
these commodities. The stimulus of high prices may lead to an expan- 
sion of the acreage planted to potatoes, sweet potatoes, some truck 


crops, and perhaps beans and peas. 


Peanuts 
Marketing quotas for peanuts will be in effect in 1953. These quotas 
were voted by peanut growers for three years beginning in 1950. Trans- 
lated into acreage, the allotment for Oklahoma in 1953 is approximately 
the same as the 142,700-acre allotment in 1952. 
The present price-support law provides that peanuts be supported 


at 90 percent of parity for 1953 for the allotted acreage.—J. R. Enix. 


No major changes have occurred in the Feed situation since the 
report in the October, 1952, issue of Current Farm Economics. Some 
discussion of the possibility in drouth areas of using roughages not 
commonly consumed is included in the Farm Cost Situation, page 100. 
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SEED 


Farmers are paying less than last year for many of the important 
grass and legume seeds, A record crop of good quality alfalfa seed 
has been harvested in most of the heavy-producing states. Dry weather 
shortened the growth in some areas to make seed production more 
profitable than cutting the crop for hay. Applications for certifica- 
tion of alfalfa seed showed an increase of 36 percent over the acreage 
entered at the same time a year ago. Leading varieties in this in- 
crease were Ranger, Buffalo, Ladak, and Grimm. The Oklahoma-Kansas- 
Texas crop is more than double the 1951 crop and 18 percent above the 


ten-\ ear average. 


Prices received by growers for clean alfalfa seed of all varieties 
averaged $25.80 per hundredweight November 15 as compared tos 
$42.83 in 1951. Improved varieties averaged $36.74 as compared to 
$56.90 a year ago. Retail prices paid by farmers in Oklahoma September 
15 averaged $39 for common and $50 for Grimm, as compared to $57 
and $62 in 1951. Retail prices paid for improved varieties averaged 
$71 per hundredweight in mid-September. 


Lespedeza seed production is about the same as the 1951 crop, 
and prices average the highest in 22 years. In the dry areas, much of 
the growth was put up for hay instead of being harvested for seed. 
Sericea and Kobe supplies are quite adequate, but the Korean and 
common crops are 35 and 78 percent respectively, smaller than the 


ten-year average, 


With the exception of Ladino, most of the clover seed crops are 
relatively small. Sweetclover seed prices so far this season compare 
favorably with those of last year but alsike prices are considerably 


higher. 
Production of hairy vetch seed is the largest on record. 


Among the more important grasses, timothy and redtop crops are 
short, while ryegrass is up 28 percent over last year, and tall fescue 


produced a record crop. 


Sudan grass supplies are low and the trade has been brisk. The 
crop is the smallest in six years, particularly in Kansas and Oklahoma 
where it amounts to only about one-third of the average crop. Prices 
to growers so far this season have averaged nearly 50 percent above 
those of 1951. Latest reports indicate that common varieties were 
bringing $10.31 and improved varieties “11.09 per hundredweight. 
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If a farmer is unable to substitute one kind of seed for another 
and feels that he must have seeds that are in short supply, he should 
obtain them promptly as prices of such varieties are likely to rise ap- 
preciably as the planting date approaches. This may be true of sudan, 
redtop, timothy, alsike, and some of the lespedezas. On the other hand, 
purchase of tall fescue, hairy vetch, ryegrass, and the alfalfas probably 
can be economically postponed until needed because of the relatively 
larger supplies of these seeds.—F. L. Underwood. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Cattle numbers have been increasing for the past four years, and 
slaughter in 1952 has increased just enough to slow this expansion only 
slightly. In January 1953, cattle numbers are expected to total approx- 
imately 93 million head. Slaughter is expected to increase more in 1953 
than in 1952, but not enough to stop the increase in number of cattle 


on farms. 
More Beef and Veal 


Meat production in 1953 might equal the record peacetime level 
of 1947; however, it is not expected to equal the 1943-45 wartime aver- 
age. A consumption of 144 pounds per person is forecast by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. ‘This would exceed slightly the 1952 con- 
sumption. 


The 1953 increase in meat production is expected primarily from 
slaughter of cattle and calves. A larger output of both beef and veal will 
account for nearly all the gain expected in total meat production. The 
larger production of beef this fall than last is the first increase to be 
realized from the big expansion in cattle production that began in 1949. 
This expansion will push annual beef production higher in the next 
several years. 
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A larger supply is expected for both the better grades of beef that 
come from grain fed cattle and the medium and lower grades that come 
from slaughter cows and grass cattle. The greatest percentage gain is 
expected from the medium and lower grades. 

Increased production of veal is also expected in 1953. In the past, 
the number of veal calves has been kept down because: (1) Muiulk cow 
numbers have not increased, and (2) Relatively few beef calves have been 
slaughtered because of unfavorable price relationships. 


High Potential Slaughter 


The potential for increased slaughter in 1953 is high. A_ wide- 
spread drought or an extremely sharp price break could greatly increase 
slaughter. Despite these possibilities, a more gradual increase in slaughter 
appears probable. If the pattern of the recent past is continued, numbers 
on farms will continue upward. This increase will lessen each year, 
and will finally level off at 100 million head in 1955. A 10 to 15 percent 
larger cattle slaughter in 1953 over 1952 would be consistent with such 


a trend. 
Lower Prices 


A moderately lower retail price of beef and veal is expected for 1953 
as compared to 1952. As the beef supply gradually increases as expected, 
moderate price declines are also expected. In the event of a widespread 
drought or severe recession in general business activity, price drops 


could be substantial. 


More uniformity in price declines by classes of cattle is expected 
in 1953 as compared to 1952. During 1952 the lower grades declined 
relatively more than the better grades.—Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


Consumer demand for milk products will continue strong in 1953 
and U. S. milk production may increase some. Both prices and cash 
receipts are expected to be a little higher than in 1952. However, ex- 
penses for dairy production are expected to be higher, thus reducing 
the net to producers. 


U. S. milk production has not increased as fast during the last 
decade as the U. S. population while other agricultural production has 
kept an equal footing. This lagging of dairy production is a problem 
of much concern. 
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The study of type-of-farming hourly income by U.S.D.A. shows that 
dairying returned 15 to 17 cents per hour for Wisconsin dairymen 
in 1940.1 The rate in 1951 for the same area was 76 to 81 cents per 
hour. Corn belt beef and hog raising farms increased from a range 
of 8 to 33 cents per hour in 1940 to a range of $1.29 to $2.25 per hour 
in 1951. The wheat and sorghum (Southwest) area hourly earnings 
increased from 27 cents per hour in 1940 to $2.52 per hour in 1952. 
This suggests a lack of price incentive for dairying. 


A suggested solution comes from a study of Southeast Michigan 


dairy farmers showing the effects of the adoption of improved practices 
on the income of one-man, two-men, and three-men size units.” This 
study showed an increased income from the use of improved practices 
of the one-man farms from $1,553 to $5,733 annually, the two-man 
farms from $2,893 to $12,747 annually, and the three-man size farms 
from $5,199 to $19,388 annually. In other words, small farms can profit 
from improved practices, and larger units can profit even more. These 
improved practices used are within easy reach of the farmers in this area. 


One important factor limiting the expansion of dairy production 
is enough efficient farm labor. Dairying requires regular work 365 days 
per year, and twice per day feeding and milking. This accounts for 
much of the dairymen’s inability to compete for experienced help. 
Mechanical equipment such as milkers, motors, and equipment on trac- 
tors are helping to ease this problem. Also, some larger farms are 
rotating labor, reducing the seven-day week to a six-day week. 


Another important factor in dairying is the availability and price 
of feed. For two years now, the U. S. supply of feed grains has been 
decreasing. Total supplies of hay in the United States for 1952 will 
be about 6 percent less than for 1951. The number of roughage- 
consuming animals is still increasing which means less feed is available 
per animal. The drought in the South and Southwest brought about 
very low hay yields. This, with poor winter pastures, will increase the 
cost of winter production, and dairy stock will go into spring pastures in 
poor condition. 


Although the demand for milk is strong, the demand for milk-fat 
is declining. This is due to: (1) A reduction in fat content of certain 





1 Farm Costs and Returns, 1951 with Comparisons, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., June, 1952. 
2 Economy of Improved Production Practices in Specialized Dairy Farms in Southeastern 
Michigan, Michigan State College in cooperation with B.A.E., U.S.D.A., April, 1952. 
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products such as milk and ice cream, and (2) The complete replace- 
ment of milk fat with vegetable fat for some products. 


These trends place a premium on non-fat milk solids and lower 
the demand for butterfat. Milk fat consumption per person has been 
reduced from 30 pounds in 1948 to 28 pounds in 1952. Should this 
trend continue at its present rate, the milk solid released would be 
sufficient to supply the U. S. population without any increase in produc- 
tion past 1960. However, there would be many problems in this adjust- 
ment, such as shifts in location of production in some areas and in milk 
utilization in others. 

For the year ahead, dairying has about as good an outlook as for 


1952. Costs of production will be up in Oklahoma and prices of fluid 
milk going into bottles should be about the same as in 1952.—A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


Hog prices are not expected to be much changed in 1953 from 
those of the year just ending. It appears that the upward and down- 
ward forces will probably balance each other. 


On the upward side, prospects of smaller marketings in 1953 
will encourage price increases. Total marketings in 1953 may be 
about 5 percent under this year. This is due to a 9 percent smaller 
pig crop this year. Moderate increases in the spring farrowing to 
increase fall marketings would not be enough to increase the slaughtei 
for the year. 


On the downward side, continued strong competition from beet 
is expected to limit any price increase. Also, the slow demand for 
lard will tend to depress hog prices. 


Thus during the first part of 1953, hog prices may be somewhat 
above the prices of last winter (see Table 1, page 119). However, prices in 
the last half of 1953 probably will be about the same as those during 


- 


the Jast half of 1952. 


A large corn crop this fall together with increasing use of im- 
proved production practices—improved breeding, better balanced ra- 
tions, disease and parasite control—should permit producers to secure 
average returns. The hog-corn price ratio has been a little below 
average but is expected to be about average in 1953. 


Pork production in the fall of 1953 will be influenced by the 
size of spring farrowings and by the size of next year’s corn crop. 
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Average returns during the first eight or nine months of next year 
probably will stimulate some increase in pork production in the fall 
of 1953 if feed supplies are adequate. However, should the over-all 
economic situation change materially in the year ahead, hog prices 
would be affected as would all other prices—E. A. Tucker. 


POULTRY 


The foremost question in the minds of most poultrymen at. this 
time is how long can present price relations be expected to continue? 
The answer lies within a number of complex ‘::c"-relationships and the 
subsequent changes that may occur during th ‘icoming period. This 
situation can be more clearly evaluated by .-ducing it to its two com- 
ponent parts, supply and demand. 


The supply depends on actions of the producer. To forecast this 
we must rely on the plans of action of producers in the past. Such 
information indicates that the supply of poultry products will be reduced 
this coming year as compared with the 1952 season. For example, the 
number of chickens raised is estimated to be only 617 million compared 
with 663 million in 1952 — a reduction of 7 percent. Producers do 


not keep all chickens raised in their farm flocks for egg production. 
During 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 the number of pullets on farms the 
following January were 42.0, 40.7, 41.6, and 42.1 percent, respectively, 
of the chickens raised. Therefore, the number of pullets kept for flock 
replacement in 1953 should be not ljess than 250 and not more than 
265 million head. 


Producers usually keep 28 to 38 percent of the old farm flock for 
next year’s egg production. In view of the fact that producers had about 
423 million layers on the farm January 1, 1952, they will likely keep 
between 118 and 161 million head of the current flock. If the lower 
limit of the range is assumed to be the plan of action, then the num- 
ber could be 368 million; with the upper limit, the maximum could be 
426 million layers on farms January 1, 1953. 


There are reasons to believe that the producers did not keep the 
upper limits of old hens: (1) Marketing of hens was encouraged by 
the low egg prices during the season, and (2) the drought conditions 
forced some changes in earlier plans. Thus, the number of old hens 
kept may be close to 140 million head. 


To this one should add the upper limits of the chicks raised (260 
million head) which will give a total of 400 million layers on hand at 
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the beginning of the 1953 season. Thus on the supply side, a smaller 
production of eggs probably will be price strengthening. 


Stable Egg Demand 


It appears that consumers have a rather limited capacity for eggs. 
In the words of the economist, “the demand for eggs is inelastic.” That 
is, the consumer wants only slightly over one egg a day. When producers 
bring more than that amount to the market, a large price reduction is 
necessary to induce the consumer to buy more than usual. 


For the period 1946-1950, the per capita disappearance averaged 
382 eggs. In 1952 the per capita supply increased to 406 eggs. It may 
seem absurd to say that a big reduction in price is necessary to induce the 
consumer to take this additional 24 eggs. However, it must not be for- 
gotten that the consumer is a person of rather definite habits and actions. 
To persuade him to purchase the additional two dozen eggs during the 
spring production season without a price reduction would have required 
the concerted action of the poultry industry through some type of “sales 
program.” Consequently, the producers are being realistic in reducing 


the per capita supply in the coming year so that it will more nearly 


approximate the per capita of consumption of 382 eggs. 


Broiler producers may be confronted with a slight reduction in 
demand for their products. However, the supply of broilers may be 
reduced in 1953 to hold prices steady. Reports indicate that the amount 
of capital advanced for broiler production in 1953 will be less than in 
1952 in view of the unfavorable returns of the past year which resulted 
from a large increase in production. 

The broiler industry growth has been phenomenal—as much as 25 
percent during some recent years—and was more than the market could 
sell advantageously for producers. There is yet some room for expansion 
in the industry, particularly in deficit areas where resources are avail- 
able. Oklahoma producers appear justified in some additional expansion 
provided that the processing and marketing channels are properly 


organized. 


The unfavorable seasonal conditions in 1952 caused considerable 
contraction in operations early in the fall; and this is reflected in the 
present relatively high prices of 31 to 32 cents per pound for broilers. 
The price peaks usually come in January and September. However, 
it is likely that the present price level may have encouraged more produc- 
tion in October and November than usual. Therefore, the customary 
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January peak may occur in December of 1952 with broiler prices declin- 
ing seasonally by January. 


Turkey Increase Justified 


Turkey producers did not have quite the market prices they ex: 
perienced in 1951. This should cause some reduction in 1953. In view 
of prices received and the large percentage marketed early this season, 
some consideration should be given to reorganizing the enterprise to 
bring the birds on the market from the first to the middle of December, 
thus securing the higher seasonal price. If Oklahoma producers can be 
assured of adequate feeds, further expansion of production is justified 
since present price relations are expected to continue or improve some- 
what in 1953.—K. C. Davis. 


SHEEP, LAMBS AND WOOL 


The 1953 price outlook for the sheep and wool producers is generally 
more favorable than that for beef cattle producers.’ Both the price of 
lambs and the price of wool may be maintained fairly well at current 


levels. 


The prices of lambs may be approximately the same in 1953 as in 1952 
in spite of the increased competition from beef. This view comes from a 
consideration of potential supply of sheep and lambs for slaughter in 1953. 


The number of sheep and lambs on farms January 1, 1953, is expected 
to be about the same as a year earlier. The number of stock sheep may 
be up a few hundred thousand head, but the number of sheep and lambs 
on feed January 1, 1953, will be smaller than a year ago.* For this 
reason the 1953 slaughter may be smaller than in the past year. This 
smaller slaughter may have sufficient strength during the coming year 
to offset the price-depressing effects of increased competition from beef. 


From the standpoint of the demand for wool, mill consumption of 
apparel wool in the United States has gradually moved upward since 
early in 1952. However, 1952 consumption probably will not reach 
1951 levels. In 1953, the synthetic fiber industry will provide increased 
competition for wool when the new or converted plants producing syn- 
thetic fibers are put into operation. Also, there will be a slightly larger 
supply of wool to meet the somewhat larger consumption requirements. 
The result is that little change is expected for 1953 wool prices. *~ 





1 Livestock and Meat Situation, B.A.E., U.S.D.A., September-October 1952, p. 23. 
2 Ibid., p. 23 
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The price 


This expectation is almost assured for domestic wool. 


support program will provide a floor under the prices of domestic wool, 
and it is not likely these support prices will differ much from the 1952 
Thus domestic wool prices are expected to be about the same in 


levels. 
1953 as in 1952.—Leo V. Blakley. 
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